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pended their opposition; by which means an address was
voted, nemine contradicente, to acknowledge Her Majesty's
condescension, to express their satisfaction in what she
had already done, and to desire she would please to pro-
ceed with the present negotiations for obtaining a speedy
peace.

During these transactions at home, the Duke of Ormonde1
was in a very uneasy situation at the army, employed in
practising those arts which perhaps are fitter for a subtle
negotiator than a great commander.2 But as he had always
proved his obedience, where courage or conduct could be of
use; so the duty he professed to his prince, made him sub-
mit to continue in a state of inactivity at the head of his
troops, however contrary to his nature, if it were for Her
Majesty's service. He had sent early notice to the ministers,
that he could not depend upon the foreign forces in the
Queen's pay, and he now found some attempts were already
begun to seduce them.

While the courier was expected from Madrid, the Duke
had orders to inform the Mardchal de Villars of the true
state of this affair; and that his grace would have decisive
orders in three or four days. In the mean time, he desired
the marechal would not oblige him to come to any action,

1 James Butler, Duke of Ormonde, succeeded his grandfather in that
title in. July, 1688 ; was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1703, and again
in 1710. He succeeded the Duke of Marlborough as captain-general,
and had the first regiment of Guards. Bishop Burnet says, " he had
the same allowances that had been lately voted criminal in the Duke
of Marlborough " (" History," vol. ii.f p. 602). [N.]

- Bolingbroke had written a letter to Ormonde (dated May loth,
1712) in which he informed the commander-in-chief that it was the
'* Queen's positive command to your Grace, that you avoid engaging
in any siege or hazarding a battle till you have farther orders from Her
Majesty." How to do this with dignity was not an easy matter. The
continuation of this letter from Bolingbroke suggested the spirit, though
it left to Ormonde the details of his procedure in so delicate a situation:
" I am, at the same time, directed to let your Grace know that the
Queen would have you disguise the receipt of this order; and her
Majesty thinks that you cannot want pretences for conducting yourself
so as to answer her ends, without owning that which might at present
have an ill effect if it was publicly known " (Bolingbroke, " Corre-
spondence," ii. 320). This is what Swift means by being ''employed
in piactising those arts which perhaps are fitter for a subtle negotiator
than a great commander." [T. S.]